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THE BLUE-THROATED BARBET 
Cyanops asiatica (Latham) 


By D. M. Rem-Henry (Woodford Green, Essex, England 


In the oriental regions of the world there are a large number of 
wild fruit trees, which are very prolific in their yield. To the western 
mind it is somewhat of a mystery how such multitudes of human 
beings manage to starve, or to live in a state of semi-starvation, in 
the midst of such reputed plenty. In many cases the answer to this 
paradox lies in the fact that some degree of effort is required to 
harvest and store this bounty. 

The birds do not starve ; neither do they as a general rule lay up 
any treasure upon earth. Moreover, they are frequently very wasteful 
as is shown by the quantities of berries which are sampled and cast 
to the ground with no more than a single bite taken. But then, 
perhaps this is just their way of passing on some of the good things 
of life to those below, who, less fortunate than themselves, are unable 
to climb the trees, and are only too willing to partake of the fruit 
thus provided. Mankind pontificates at great length upon subjects 
such as this, as to whether there is any intelligence in a bird capable 
of providing for the desires of others. I do not know. 

It is a sight (worth the crick in the neck which one will certainly 
get!) to see, or rather to try to see, the number of birds of widely 
differing species which will gather in the vast canopy of a fruiting 
ban-yan tree. ‘There will be many more than you do see, and of 
these several will betray their presence by sound or movement. 
Half-eaten berries will fall, and following the general line of descent 
back to the imagined point of origin one may learn of the presence 
of a bird. It may be that noisy horror of the first dawn-light—the 
Koel, which is a kind of cuckoo. It may be a clumsily clambering 
parrakeet or a green fruit pigeon. It may be a barbet. 

Barbets are common birds as a rule. There are species which prefer 
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the hot and dry plains and there are those which are only met in 
jungle country of a hilly or mountainous nature. It is said that they 
do not come to ground and are entirely arboreal. This may well be 
the case for they are not suited to life on terra firma. Their feet are 
zygodactyl (two toes forward and two backward) and are strong 
for grasping a perch or for clinging to the bark of a tree like a wood- 
pecker, but they do not climb. Like the latter, they excavate a hole 
in the wood of a tree and make such nest as they require at the end 
of the tunnel where there is an enlarged nest-chamber. Frequently 
the neatly rounded entrance hole is made upon the underside of a 
branch, but whether this is a piece of avian drollery allied to 
exhibitionism or whether it is a ruse to defeat the attentions of 
would-be predators is not known. The bills of barbets are heavy and 
powerful, and are surrounded by an outcrop of long and tapering 
bristles. The size of the bill varies considerably in individuals of the 
same species, and even from one season to another in the same bird ! 
I have noticed this is also the case in kingfishers, woodpeckers, and 
several other birds which I have kept from time to time. Doubtless 
this is due to the heavy usage which the bills of these birds are called 
to withstand ; and I feel that measurements of bills of birds which 
put them to hard work are of small use in connection with systematics 
and the separation of one subspecies from another. 

The food of nearly all barbets is fruit, with strong preference shown 
for the various wild figs. Some species such as the Crimson-breasted 
Barbet (Xantholema hemacephala) may be said for all practical purposes 
to be entirely frugivorous, whilst others, including the Blue-throated 
Barbet, are ready to eat a more varied diet, including small lizards, 
beetles, and other insects. 

Generally speaking, the smaller the bird the more closely it sticks 
to a fruit diet, but this does not apply to the African species of which 
there are very many. These latter make inroads on the termite 
population to a much greater degree than do the Asiatic birds, and 
in some cases insects are the main item of food. 

We come now to a point about which very much has been written 
both in serious ornithological literature and in the more pregnant 
style of soldiers’ letters home. Nobody who ever had anything to do 
with the tropics has failed to note and to comment upon the voices 
of barbets ! As an indirect result of listening to their songs strong men 
of sound mental balance have been reduced to a state of incoherent 
and imbecile rage, whilst others have received medical treatment for 
nervous disorders. Unlike the drooling noises with which we are more 
and more assailed from the loudspeakers of our (and our neighbours’) 
radios, we cannot obtain rest by merely switching off! For the voices 
of barbets are tireless and must, in the nature of the bird, be used. 
As fast as one can be silenced, others take up the monotonous strain. 
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One would not mind except for the fact that it is mostly at that hour 
when the heat of the afternoon is most intense and the habit of humans 
is to retire for siesta, that the noise begins. The only escape I can 
sincerely recommend is to learn to like it, but I will not offer advice 
as to how this is to be done ; it is a matter for philosophy, and for 
temperament. 

The bird which is figured in the coloured plate is an inhabitant of 
the trees growing upon the slopes of the Himalayan foothills from 
the Punjab to Burma. Further east other races take its place. These 
may be recognized by the encroachment of blue into the forehead 
and crown. In one race the red is entirely replaced by blue. 

This is one of the most frequently imported barbets, at any rate 
into Britain, and is one which does well in a roomy cage, and fed 
upon fruit and a reliable insectivorous mixture. Mealworms are 
appreciated, and clean water a constant requirement. It often comes 
over in a somewhat bedraggled condition, but the plumage will 
improve considerably after a few sprayings with rainwater, and the 
chance to preen in clean surroundings. 

In size it is slightly larger than a Blackbird (Turdus merula) but 
there is a good deal of variation between individuals. 

if housed in an aviary, care should be taken not to include weaker 
birds with them because they are frequently very spiteful and broken 
legs or worse will be the result, as I discovered when I first obtained 
one of these barbets many years ago in Calcutta. It wrought con- 
siderable damage to several small birds in the aviary before I discovered 
who was the culprit. I did not ever see it deliberately chasing birds 
because it knew well that they were more nimble on the wing than 
it could be itself; but it would sit quietly amongst the foliage and 
execute swift punishment upon any bulbul which chanced to alight 
within reach of its large bill. 

In the same aviary I had a pair of Coppersmiths or Crimson- 
breasted Barbets which came into my hands one day. The two 
species, despite the great disparity in size did not interfere with each 
other, but I soon found that the Coppersmiths had to be moved 
because they would partake too liberally of the “ suttoo ” which was 
provided as a general item for birds such as bulbuls, thrushes, pittas, 
Rosy Pastors, orioles, etc. 

Suttoo is a powder, ground I believe from lentils, which is mixed 
with water into a paste and can then be given the birds in lump 
form, or rolled between the fingers into pills which can be swallowed 
whole, and thus obviate the need for the bird to dig into the mess. 
Without doubt it is a useful food, particularly for hand-rearing young 
birds. It is very rich in protein, and for this reason it soon kills the 
Coppersmith, who will cheerfully indulge itself to excess and thereby 
execute its own death warrant. 
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The matter of food for barbets brings my mind to the interesting 
story told by Mr. Salim Ali, that well-known author of books on 
Indian birds. He says that barbets are much disliked by coffee planters 
in India because, “ The birds swallow large quantities of the ripe 
* cherries ’ and disperse the seeds (‘ berries’) far and wide. As these 
are voided individually and not in bunches (as by monkeys and 
jackals) it is not possible or worthwhile to collect them and they just 
mean so much loss to the grower ”’. 


*~ + * 
BREEDING THE BLACK-FACED CANARY 
IN CAPTIVITY 


(Serinus capistratus capistratus) 


By B. P. Dormer (Luanshya, N. Rhodesia) 


(I have received from Mr. B. P. Dormer, an aviculturist in Northern 
Rhodesia, an account of the breeding in captivity of the Black-faced 
Canary (Serinus capistratus capistratus). This breeding is of interest since, 
according to C. W. Mackworth-Praed and C. H. B. Grant in their 
work on the birds of Eastern and North-eastern Africa, the nest and 
eggs of this species have never been described. It is therefore through 


aviculture that we have been able to add to our knowledge of this 
species. 

The Black-faced Canary is a small bird, about the size of the 
European Siskin (Spinus spinus). The cock is bright yellow in colour 
on the underside and much of the head. It has a black mask covering 
part of the throat and forehead and extending back over the ear- 
coverts. Mantle, nape, crown, and wing-coverts, are green with 
blackish streaks, and the flight feathers of wings and tail are blackish, 
with broad yellow edges. The hen lacks the black mask and the whole 
of the head and the upper breast are green with fine dark streaks. 

The species is distributed across central Africa, from the southern 
Congo and northern Angola, to Northern Rhodesia and central and 
southern Uganda. Several races are recognized. There appears to be 
little known about its choice of habitat, although the eastern race, 
S. c. koliensis, has been recorded breeding in a swamp. 


C. J. O. Harrison.) 


Some two years ago I obtained several pairs of the Black-faced 
Canary from a friend in the Belgian Congo. A few of the “ hens” 
turned out to be cock birds in immature plumage. An accident 
occurred which cost me a few of them when a section of the roof of the 
aviary was lifted by the wind and they escaped. Eventually I finished 
up with two true pairs and these were placed in a large garden aviary 
in an attempt to breed them. 
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Further misfortune dogged my efforts when this garden aviary had 
to be demolished, due to an invasion of rats, so the first breeding season 
was unsuccessful. 

In March this year I built a small rat-proofed enclosure 16 ft. by 
6 ft. by 6 ft. and in it liberated about thirty waxbills and finches, 
together with the two pairs of Black-faced Canaries. Careful attention 
was paid to feeding and wild grass seed both dry and fresh, was offered, 
together with a staple diet of small panicum millet, termites, fresh 
apple, and lettuce. 

Before long the birds began to come into breeding condition and it 
became necessary to remove one of the pairs of the canaries as they were 
being persecuted by the other pair, who obviously wanted to nest. 
A further fortnight was occupied in rather desultory nest-building, 
and eventually a small nest, some two inches in internal diameter, was 
completed in a bunch of heather tied up in the shelter of the aviary, the 
hen doing most of the work with very little assistance from the cock. 
It was composed of dry grass and fine rootlets, with a lining of very fine 
grass, being rather flimsy in structure ; and I had fears that it would 
not bear the weight of the brood. Four very pale slate-coloured eggs, 
speckled with liver brown and more heavily marked at the larger end, 
were laid. They were about the size of the eggs of the Green Singing 
Finch (Serinus mozambicus). I was unable to measure them as I did not 
wish to disturb the birds more than was necessary. 

Incubation commenced two days after the laying of the last egg, 
i.e. on 11th April, and the first youngster appeared on 23rd April. 
The hen did all the incubation and for some days she brooded the 
youngsters very closely. On the 2nd May the parents were observed 
taking termites, and from this time onwards the cock took an increasing 
interest in his progeny. 

On 6th May it was seen that the eyes of the youngsters were open 
and they were almost full-feathered. Of the four eggs three had hatched, 
one disappeared, and one of the youngsters died at the age of four 
days. The cock was now feeding the youngsters with gusto and on 
12th May they left the nest. Examination of the nest showed that it 
had been fouled by the young. 

Rearing was mainly done on lettuce and apple which were supplied 
once a day, in the morning. Termites were taken, but in relatively 
small quantities ; in fact I feel sure that these birds could be reared 
without live food. The apple and the lettuce, I would say, were 
essential. 

On 28th May the two surviving young were independent. In colour 
the youngsters resembled the hen but were, of course, paler and less 
distinctly marked. They would appear to be a pair since one is 
definitely greyer in tone on the breast and belly. 

One thing I noticed which appeared to be strange was that at no 
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time during the courtship was there any enthusiastic displaying by the 
male bird. It is possible, of course, that I did not observe the actual 
nuptial display although mating was seen to occur on two or three 
occasions. I will obviously have to pay more attention to this aspect 
if the pair decides to have a second brood, which already appears 
likely. Should this second brood materialize I shall attempt to measure 
the eggs and photograph them in colour. 


INSECT CULTURING FOR SOFTBILLS 
By F. Meaven (Slough, Bucks., England) 


The article, ““ Honey Bee Larvae (Apis mellifera) for Bird Food ” 
by Norman E. Gary, Robert W. Ficken, and Robert C. Stein in 
January-February issue of the AvicuLTURAL MaAGazineE has prompted 
these notes of mine on natural food for softbills. I am extremely 
interested in avian dietetics but keep, breed, and study the avi-fauna 
of northern Europe. However, the insects which we breed for our 
insectivorous collection will serve equally for most exotic species from 
further afield and I hope that the information given may prove useful 
to those wishing to experiment. Our softbill collection at the moment 
consists of Redstarts, Stonechats, Wagtails, Goldcrests, etc.; our 
Nuthatches, Buntings, Waxwings, and Rock-Thrushes also take their 
share of the numerous insects we offer and even the hardbills proper 
are not slow in accepting these tit-bits whenever available, although 
for the latter we always have regular supplies of gentles. 

I am no entomologist so my miniature insectary has a very limited 
range ; our insect culturing covers merely three species of moth, two 
of beetles, and, of course, the loyal old standby—the fruit fly. The 
insectary is a cupboard approximately a yard square by just a little over 
twelve inches deep and is situated in the birdroom, immediately above 
the tubular heaters. We find that by having a thermostat fitted inside 
the cupboard and set at 75° F. that the room itself is seldom over 50° F., 
even with the heaters on. We prefer that the heat should never be above 
this temperature in the winter as the Goldcrests have the freedom of the 
room during the cold months and too much heat softens them to such 
an extent that to attempt breeding from them in the open flights in 
early spring would be useless. 

All the insects written of here can be cultured in 7 lb. confectionary 
jars or goldfish bowls kept at a steady 25°C. (77° F.) and relative 
humidity of 70 per cent, preferably in a dark position ; each container 
should hold one pound of the appropriate food for the species of 
insect being bred. To facilitate simple pupating there should also 
be present three or four long one-inch wide strips of corrugated 
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packing paper rolled into three-inch diameter rolls, and secured with 
pins or elastic bands ; a six-inch long test-tube of water will prove an 
ideal drinker if a strip of blotting paper in the tube protrudes half-an- 
inch past the cork or stopper. For sub-culturing the moths, prepare the 
containers as above ; each should contain twenty-five to thirty full- 
grown moths. If conditions are suitable, breeding will commence almost 
immediately and with new jars started at various intervals a continuous 
supply can be maintained throughout the year. It is a simple matter to 
transfer the moths, their larvae, and pupae from such containers to 
the birds. A handful of the contents from the culturing jars will give 
a good day’s supply of insects in their varying stages to any pair of 
small softbills, and, being enclosed in a lump of the food matter, they 
will in all probability last the whole day and not be eaten in one large 
feed as would ant pupae, caterpillars, etc. I must make it clear here that 
I do not attempt to feed our stock solely upon these insects as the normal 
basic diet is ever present in as wide a variety as can be given. However, 
there is no doubt that a continuous supply is appreciated ; any movement 
to the insectary door invariably brings many shining black eyes in that 
direction. The Goldcrests which are loose in the room help themselves 
whilst the insectary door is open, the caged specimens (during winter 
only) proceed to the nearest corner and await their turn. 

Ephistia cautella isa very fast reproducing moth that requires little care, 
the larvae and pupae, needless to say, will also be taken by the birds. 
The food for this species consists of wheatfeed and glycerine in the 
proportion of five to one by weight. Considering that each female lays 
up to 200 eggs over a seven-day period whilst their life cycle is approxi- 
mately forty-five days at the recommended temperature and conditions, 
it will be seen that they can prove a useful bird-food supplement. 

Anagasta kiihmella. ‘The Mediterranean Flour Moth is similar in 
appearance to the former. Once again we have here a plump creature, 
soft of skin, which in larval form resembles the caterpillars to be found 
hanging from the oak trees in summer. 

The feeding will give even less trouble since only wheatmeal is given 
and as they multiply as readily as the above species, little difficulty 
will be encountered providing one remembers their necessities in life ; 
fifty to fifty-five days is the life cycle in this case. 

Achroia grisella. The Lesser Wax Moth is my own favourite as a bird 
food ; the moth seems to be even more fleshy and moist and the larva 
is noticeably larger, yet is freely taken by such mites as the Goldcrest. 
Although the food for this moth entails a little more work to mix, I 
honestly believe the time well spent since such food, nourishing in 
itself, must surely instil into the moth a high protein content most 
valuable to our birds. Their food is a mixture of wheatmeal, rolled oats, 
glycerine, and honey in the ratio of 6:6: 1:1; I find the simplest 
method is to mix a cupful of each, honey and glycerine, in a large bowl 
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and then both of the cereals (six cups of each), the resulting mixture 
should be crumbly, but of a gluey nature. 

Carpophilus dimidiatus. The Com-sap Beetle, barely any longer than 
a sixteenth of an inch, with the larva about three times this length, 
despite its small size is still a welcome addition. They are rarely missed 
by the birds when a handful of the culturing jar contents is placed in 
front of them in a shallow feeding vessel. Our Redstarts in particular 
seem to enjoy turning over the oatmeal on which the beetles are fed, 
not ceasing until the last one has disappeared ; being small I suppose 
the food content is correspondingly low but, even so, the variety of diet 
is beneficial. 

Tribolium casteneum. The rust-red Flour Beetle belonging to the 
family Tenebrionidae is a relative of the Tenebrio molior, our old friend 
and foe the mealworm. It is the commonest pest of stored goods, 
being found on cereals and their products, oilseeds, bones, and 
in particular oriental dry foods. To breed this insect in large quantities 
the ideal mixture consists of half each rolled oats and wheatmeal. 
Under identical conditions to those advised for the moths, etc., they 
will multiply rapidly. The length of the beetle is approximately an 
eighth of an inch, it is of a lighter colour than the Com-sap Beetle and 
is easily distinguished from it. The larva is like a miniature mealworm, 
roughly a quarter of an inch in length, and is a great attraction to our 
birds, but being a relative of the mealworm I sometimes wonder if they 
could prove over fattening. 

With all insect culturing beware of excess moisture and the fermenta- 
tion of the food or mites and psocids will cause havoc in the culturing 
containers. These pests will not worry birds of course, but can be 
a nuisance when serious breeding of these valuable live foods is 
undertaken. 
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BREEDING OF THE INDIAN ROBIN 
(Saxicoloides fulicata) 


By Mrs. M. Wituiams (Cobham, Surrey, England) 


I have only kept birds since October, 1960, and this is my very first 
attempt at breeding, by accident rather than design. Being so 
inexperienced I decided upon a bachelor aviary. This consists of 
a bird-house and an outside flight 14 by 8 feet by 6 feet high and 
contains about twenty birds: Weavers, Whydahs, Fruitsucker, 
Pekin Robins, Shama, Scarlet Tanager, Indigo Buntings, Verditer 
Flycatcher, and Saffron Finch. 

The hen Indian Robin was purchased from Bleak Hall Bird Farm 
as a supposed cock, but when I saw some cock birds at another dealer 
I realized I had a hen; so I bought a cock and immediately I put 
him in the aviary he started displaying to the hen, but she would not 
have anything to do with him. 

I had noticed that the hen did not care about roosting on perches 
but she tried to roost on a narrow sill at night, so I nailed a cardboard 
bird-carrying box (single bird size) to the outside top corner of the 
bird-house in the outside flight for her to roost in at night. Less than 
two weeks after the cock was put in the aviary I noticed the hen 
flying to the box with grass, obviously building a nest ; no nesting 
material was supplied. She completed a nest of dried grass and moss 
in the box and laid four eggs about 14th and 15th May. The eggs 
were oval, whitish-blue, speckled and blotched light brown. Incubation 
was mostly by the hen but the cock inspected and sat in the opening 
of the box whenever the hen left the nest for brief periods. After 
thirteen days, on 28th May two young hatched. The feeding was 
carried out by both parents and this consisted entirely of live ant eggs 
for the first few days, then cleaned gentles and mealworms (strictly 
rationed), but mostly live ant eggs were eaten. 

On 7th June at ten days old the two young left the nest, one about 
two hours after the first. They are now thirty-one days old and 
independent. They were fully feathered with greyish-brown breasts, 
brown wings, russet rump, and dark brown upright tails. 

The young are still with their parents (27th June) and still roost at 
night in the same box. 

The hen laid again but deserted after two eggs had been laid. 


As described above, Mrs. M. Williams has bred the Indian Robin, 
Saxicoloides fulicata. It is believed that this may be a first success. 

Any member or reader knowing of a previous breeding of this 
species in Great Britain or Northern Ireland is requested to com- 
municate at once with the Hon. Secretary. 


* * * 
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SOME RECENT RECORDS OF ANTING IN 
PASSERINE BIRDS 
By K. E. L. Smmons (Woodley, Reading, England) 


During the course of a recent study on problems of anting in birds, 
now more or less completed, I recorded anting in over 200 individual 
birds of ninety-six passerine species : eighty-eight species in captivity, 
five species (the Common Starling, Blackbird, Song-Thrush, Rook, and 
Common Jay) both in captivity and in the wild, and three species 
(the Robin, Blue Tit, and Chaffinch) in the wild only. No non- 
passerine, of numerous species observed, showed any sign at all of 
anting-behaviour. 





Fic. 1.—Macpie-Rosin (Copsychus saularis) ANTING. 


This species, like the majority of passerines observed anting, applies the ant with the 

bill directly to the under surface of the primary-tips (one wing ata time). The tail is 

postured to press against the wing in order to steady it for the anointing but is not 
itself usually treated (as was once thought). 


(Sketch by Robert Gillmor.) 


Of the birds watched in captivity, all anted under experimental 
conditions with worker-ants deposited in cages or flights and, in the 
case of tamer birds, with ants accepted from my fingers. The main 
species of ant used in these tests was Formica rufa (Wood Ant), a member 
of the formic-acid producing Formicinae. Some birds also anted with 
other ants of this group: F. sanguinea (Robber Ant), F. fusca (Slave 
Ant), Lasius fuliginosus (Jet-black Ant), L. niger (Garden Ant), L. 
brunneus (Brown Ant), L. flavus (Hill Ant) and L. umbratus (Lawn Ant). 
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In general, stinging ants are not used for anting and most of the few 
tests with these produced negative results. However, three very tame 
birds (a Hill Myna, Blue-winged Siva, and Yellow-backed (Brazilian) 
Hangnest) which were expecting Formicine ants from my fingers did 
ant with one or both of two species of Myrmicine ants : Monomorium 
pharaonis (Pharaoh’s Ant) and Myrmica rubra (Red Ant). 

Of the wild birds observed, Starlings, Blackbirds, Song-Thrushes, a 
Robin, a Jay, and a Blue Tit anted with Wood Ants deposited by me. 
Three Blackbirds, another Robin, and three Starlings were seen anting 
in natural conditions with Garden Ants. A Jay, a Rook, and a Black- 
bird, earlier in the study, were also seen anting with unidentified ants 
(probably the small yellow Hill Ants in the case of the Jay). 


Fic. 2.—Grey Turusn (Turdus cardis) ANTING. 


A few species, principally the thrushes and crows, but also some small passerines such 
as the estrildine-finches, ant indirectly by assuming special postures to allow the ants 
to crawl on to their plumage. Most of the species which ant thus also apply ants 
directly with the bill, often at the same time, but the Grey Thrush (and a few other 
birds) usually go through the motions only of so doing, without actually picking 
up the ants. 
(Sketch by Robert Gillmor.) 


The topic of anting in birds has attracted considerable attention in 
recent years and a very large literature has grown up around it. In spite 
of this, however, there is practically no universal agreement on any 
of the major anting problems. There is not even agreement on 
what actually constitutes anting. One can read widely differing 
opinions and interpretations by recent authors, for example Poulsen 
(1956), Goodwin (1956), Simmons (1957), Whitaker (1957), Chisholm 
(1959), and Burton (1959). For a useful introduction to anting the 
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reader is referred, however, to a paper by Goodwin (1955) in these 
pages. 

The purpose of the present note is to give, in convenient form, a list 
of the birds seen anting during my study over the years 1952 to 1961 
and also of some other recent records (published and unpublished) 
which are additional to those in the latest list of anting species 
(Whitaker, 1957). A full account of my own work is in active 
preparation and brief reports on some aspects have already appeared 
(Simmons, 1958, 1959, and 1960). 

The majority of the birds listed below were seen anting at the London 
Zoo. I am greatly indebted to Mr. J. J. Yealland (Curator of Birds) 
for giving me facilities for this work and for the help and interest shown 
by him and his staff. Further acknowledgements will be made 
elsewhere. 

Of the ninety-six species forty-nine had not previously been 
recorded as anting. Also three additional families were added to the 
anting list. All these new records are indicated by heavy type. 


List oF Brrps sEEN ANTING 1952-61 * 
Family COTINGIDAE (cotingas, etc.) : 
Cock-of-the-Rock (Rupicola rupicola). 
Family PITTIDAE (pittas) : 
Bengal Pitta (Pitta brachyura). 
Family STURNIDAE (starlings) : 

Malayan Glossy Starling (Aplonis panayensis), Purple Glossy 
Starling (Lamprocolius purpureus), Blue-eared Glossy Starling 
(Lamprocolius chalybeus), Long-tailed Glossy Starling (Lamprotornis 
caudatus), Emerald Starling (Coccycolius iris), Superb Starling (Spreo 
superbus), Wattled Starling (Creatophora cinerea), Common Starling 
(Sturnus vulgaris), Grey Starling (Sturnus cineraceus), Silky Starling 
(Sturnus sericeus), Chinese Starling (Sturnus sinensis), Grey-headed 
Myna (Sturnus malabaricus), Black-necked Grackle (Sturnus 
nigricollis), Black-winged Grackle (Sturnus melanopterus), Bali 
Grackle (Leucopsar rothschildi), Indian Jungle Myna (Acridotheres 


Suscus), Common Myna (Acridotheres tristis), Bank Myna (Acridotheres 
ginginianus), Hill Myna (Gracula religiosa). 


* I have followed no currently accepted systematic-order but that one which seems 
most natural to me. I have prefered not to lump certain well-known groups together 
in large composite farnilies, as is the modern trend, because the relationships in certain 
cases are questionable and over-lumping of groups can obscure phylogeny as much as, 
or even more, than over-splitting. On the other hand, it must be admitted that certain 
groups (e.g., the tanagers) are artificial ones but they are kept for convenience. 
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Family TURDIDAE (thrushes, etc.) : 

Song-Thrush (Turdus philomelos), Mistle-Thrush (Turdus viscivorus), 
Blackbird (Turdus merula), American Robin (Turdus migratorius), 
Grey Thrush (Turdus cardis), Blue Whistling Thrush ( Myophonus 
caeruleus), Magpie-Robin (Copsychus saularis), Shama (Copsychus 
malabaricus), Chorister Robin-Chat (Cossypha dichroa), Indian 
Blue Robin (Luscinia brunnea), Robin (Erithacus rubecula). 


Family MUSCICAPIDAE (flycatchers) : 

Sooty Flycatcher (Muscicapa siberica), Rufous-bellied Niltava 
(Niltava sundara). 

Family TIMALIIDAE (babblers) : 

Common Babbler (Turdoides caudata), Black-capped Babbler 
( Turdoides reinwardu), Lanceolated Babbler (Babax lanceolatus), 
Masked Jay Thrush (Garrulax perspicillatus), White-throated Jay 
Thrush (Garrulax albogularis), Collared Jay Thrush (Garrulax 
pectoralis), White-crested Jay Thrush (Garullax leucolophus), Black- 
throated Jay Thrush (Garrulax chinensis), Kansu Jay Thrush 
(Garrulax sukatschewi), Rufous-chinned Jay Thrush (Garrulax 
rufogularis), Melodious Jay Thrush (Garrulax canorus), White- 
browed Jay Thruch (Garrulax sannio), Silver-eared Mesia 
(Leiothrix argentauris), Pekin Robin (Leiothrix lutea), Blue-winged 
Siva (Siva cyanuroptera), Black-chinned Yuhina (Yuhina gularis). 

Family PARADOXORNITHIDAE (crow-tits) : 

Grey-headed Crow-Tit (Paradoxornis gularis). 

Family PARIDAE (tits) : 
Blue Tit (Parus caeruleus). 
Family CORVIDAE (crows, etc.) : 

Carrion Crow (Corvus corone), Rook (Corvus frugilegus), Black Pie 
(Ptilostonus afer), Magpie (Pica pica), Blue Magpie (Urocissa 
erythrohyncha), Green Magpie (Cissa chinensis), Common Jay 
(Garrulus glandarius), Lanceolated Jay (Garrulus lanceolatus), Purple 
Jay (Garrulus lidthi), Beechey’s Jay (Cissalopha beecheyi), Pileated 
Jay (Cyanocorax chrysops). 

Family PARADISAEDIAE (birds-of-paradise) : 

Magnificent Bird-of-Paradise (Diphyllodes magnificus). 

Family PTTILONORHYNCHIDAE (bowerbirds, etc.) : 
Satin Bowerbird (Ptilonorhynchus violaceus) Yellow-breasted Bower- 
bird (Chlamydera lauterbachi). 
Family DICRURIDAE (drongos) : 
Large Racket-tailed Drongo (Dissemurus paradiseus). 
Family ZOSTEROPIDAE (white-eyes) : 
Indian White-eye (Zosterops palpebrosa). 
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Family PLOCEIDAE (weavers) : 

Grosbeak Weaver (Amblyospiza albifrons), Long-tailed Widowbird 
(Euplectes progne), Yellow-mantled Widowbird  (Fuplectes 
macrourus), Jackson’s Widowbird (Euplectes jacksoni), Yellow- 
crowned Bishop (Euplectes afer), Red Bishop (Euplectes orix), 
Black-headed Weaver (Ploceus cucullatus), Ruppell’s Weaver 
(Ploceus galbula), Chestnut-backed Black Weaver (Ploceus 
nigerrimus castanefuscus), Black-necked Weaver (Ploceus nigricollis 
brachypterus), Red-headed Quelea (Quelea erythrops), Red-beaked 
Quelea (Quelea quelea). 

Family ESTRILDIDAE (estrildine finches) : 

Avadavat (Amandava amandava), Golden-breasted Waxbill (Amandava 

subflava), Crimson Finch (Neochimia phaeton). 
Family FRINGILLIDAE (typical finches) : 

Chaffinch (Fringilla coelebs), Lesser Black-tailed Hawfinch (Eophona 
migratoria). 

Family PYRRULOXIIDAE (cardinal-grosbeaks) : 

Virginian Cardinal (Pyrruloxta cardinalis). 

Family THRAUPIDAE (tanagers) : 

Magpie Tanager (Cissopsis leveriana), White-capped Tanager 
(Stephanophorus diadematus), Superb Tanager (Calospiza fastuosa), 
Golden-masked Tanager (Calospiza nigrocincta). 

Family EMBERIZIDAE (buntings, etc.) : 

Black-throated Cardinal (Coccopsis gularis), Red-headed Cardinal 
(Paroaria dominicana), MacConnell’s Sparrow (onotrichia 
capensis). 

Family ICTERIDAE (troupials, etc.) : 

Common Hangnest (Jcterus icterus), Golden Hangnest (Icterus 

nigrogularis), Yellow-backed Hangnest (Jcterus jamacaii). 


N.B.—Robert Gillmor accompanied me on the last series of lists at 
the London Zoo, in June, 1961, and two of the above records—of 
Long-tailed Glossy Starling and Yellow-breasted Bowerbird—are due 
to him. 


FuRTHER RECORDS 


In all, some 201 species of passerines have now been recorded anting. 
The last full tally, with bibliography, was that of Whitaker (1957), an 
identical list (without references) being given also by Burton (1959). 
In Mrs. Whitaker’s list, 131 species of passerines were included. The 
additional seventy-five species are made up as follows : 


(1) Forty-nine new records from the list published here (species in 
bold type) ; 
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(2) Six further species recorded first by other observers and also by 
me since Whitaker’s list appeared, namely 
Grey Starling (Kuroda, 1957), Grey Thrush (Fushihara, 1959), 

Blue Tit (Muddeman, 1960, Simmons, 1958), Avadavat (Goodwin, 

1960), Golden-breasted Waxbill (Proctor, Goodwin, 1960), 

Magpie Tanager (in Chisholm 1960) ; 

(3) Fifteen additional species listed below. 

Family PYCNONOTIDAE (bulbuls) : 

Red-whiskered Bulbul (Otocompsa jocosa) ; Mrs. D. E. Bucksey 

(in litt.). (This is the only anting record for this family.) 
Family MOTACILLIDAE (wagtails and pipits) : 
Meadow Pipit (Anthus pratensis) ; Holt (1960), Stevens (1960), 
K. D. Smith (in litt.). 
Family MUSCICAPIDAE : 
Grey Shrike-Thrush (Colluricincla harmonica) ; in Chisholm (1959). 
Family SYLVIIDAE (warblers) : 
Garden Warbler (Sylvia borin) ; Sauer (1957). 
Family MALURIDAE (fairy-wrens, etc.) : 

Blue Wren (Malurus cyaneus) ; in Chisholm (1959). Yellow-tailed 
Thornbill (Acanthiza chrysorrhoa) ; in Chisholm (1959), Hobbs 
(1960). 

Family GRALLINIDAE (magpie-larks) : 
White-winged Chough (Corcorax melanorhamphus) ; in Chisholm 
(1959). 
Family CRACTICIDAE (bell-magpies) : 
Pied Crow-Shrike (Strepera graculina) ; in Chisholm (1959). 
Family CORVIDAE : 
Australian Raven (Corvus coronoides) ; in Chisholm (1959), Hobbs 
(1960). Steller’s Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri) ; Ivor (1958). 
Family PTILONORHYNCHIDAE : 
Regent Bowerbird (Sericulus chrysocephalus) ; in Chisholm (1960). 
Family ESTRILDIDAE : 

Melba Finch (Pytelia melba) ; Proctor. Black-bellied Seed-cracker 

(Pirenestes ostrinus) ; Crook and Allen (1960). 
Family THRAUPIDAE : 

Blue-and-black Tanager (Calospiza velia) ; Mrs. D. E. Bucksey (in 

litt.). Scarlet Tanager (Ramphocelus bresilius) ; in Chisholm (1960). 


DisTRIBUTION OF ANTING RECORDS IN PASSERINE FAMILIES 


For the sake of those who have not access to Mrs. Whitaker’s (or 
Burton’s) list, I give below a list of passerine families together with the 
number of species in each recorded as anting. 


RHINOCRYPIDAE (tapaculos) ; no records. 
CONOPOPHAGIDAE (ant-pipits) ; no records. 
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FORMICARIIDAE (ant-birds, etc.) ; no records. 
FURNARIIDAE (ovenbirds) ; no records. 
DENDROCOLAPIDAE (woodcreepers) ; one species. 


TYRANNIDAE (tyrants) ; one species. 
PHYTOTOMIDAE (plantcutters) ; no records. 
PIPRIDAE (manakins) ; no records. 
COTINGIDAE (cotingas, etc.) ; one species. 


EURYLAIMIDAE (broadbills) ; no records. 


PITTIDAE (pittas) ; one species. 
PHILEPITTIDAE (philepittas) ; no records. 
XENICIDAE (New Zealand wrens) ; no records. 


MENURIDAE (lyrebirds) ; no records. 
ATRICHORNITHIDAE (scrub-birds) ; no records. 


ALAUDIDAE (larks) ; no records. 
HIRUNDIDAE (swallows, etc.) ; no records. 


ORIOLIDAE (old world orioles) ; no records. 
CAMPEPHAGIDAE (cuckoo-shrikes) ; no records. 
PYCNONOTIDAE (bulbuls) ; one species. 
IRENIDAE (leafbirds) ; two species. 
BOMBICILLIDAE (waxwings) ; one species. 
ARTAMIDAE (wood-swallows) ; no record. 


STURNIDAE (starlings) ; twenty-two species. 
MOTACILLIDAE (pipits and wagtails) ; two species (both pipits). 


PRUNELLIDAE (accentors) ; no records. 

TROGLODYTIDAE (wrens) ; no records. 

CINCLIDAE (dippers) ; two species. 

MIMIDAE (mocking-birds, etc.) ; two species. 

TURDIDAE (thrushes, etc.) ; twenty species. 

MUSCICAPIDAE (flycatchers, etc.) ; six species (one doubtful). 
SYLVHIDAE (warblers, etc.) ; one species. 

REGULIDAE (goldcrests) ; one species (needs confirming). 
MALURIDAE (fairy-wrens, etc.) ; two species. 


PICATHARTIDAE (picathartes) ; no records. 
TIMALIIDAE (babblers) ; twenty-three species. 
PARADOXORNITHIDAE (crow-tits) ; one species. 
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REMIZIDAE (penduline tits) ; no records. 
AEGITHALIDAE (long-tailed and bush tits) ; no records. 
PARIDAE (true tits) ; one species. 

SITTIDAE (nuthatches) ; no records. 

CERTHIDAE (creepers) ; no records. 


PRIONOPIDAE (helmet-shrikes) ; no records. 
VANGIDAE (vangas) ; no records. 

LANIIDAE (true shrikes) ; one species (needs confirming). 
MALACONOTIDAE (bush-shrikes) ; no records. 


CALLAEIDAE (wattlebirds) ; no records. 
GRALLINIDAE (magpie-larks) ; three species. 
CRACTICIDAE (bell-magpies) ; two species. 
CORVIDAE (crows, etc.) ; twenty species. 
PARADISAEIDAE (birds-of-paradise) ; one species. 
PTILONORHYNCHIDAE (bowerbirds) ; four species. 
DICRURIDAE (drongos) ; one species. 


DICAEIDAE (flowerpeckers) ; no records. 
NECTARINIDAE (sunbirds) ; no records. 
ZOSTEROPIDAE (white-eyes) ; one species. 
MELIPHAGIDAE ‘(honey-eaters) ; one species. 


PLOCEIDAE (weavers, etc.) ; seventeen species. 
PASSERIDAE (sparrows) ; one species (needs confirming). 
ESTRILDIDAE (estrildines) ; seven species. 
FRINGILLIDAE (typical finches) ; five species. 


VIREONIDAE (vireos) ; no records. 
DREPANIDIDAE (honey-creepers) ; no records. 
PARULIDAE (wood-warblers) ; one species. 
COEREBIDAE (sugarbirds) ; one species. 
PYRRULOXIIDAE (cardinal-grosbeaks) ; seven species. 
THRAUPIDAE (tanagers) ; eleven species. 
EMBERIZIDAE (buntings, etc.) ; thirteen species. 
ICTERIDAE (troupials) ; fourteen species. 


Aviculturists are in an especially favourable position to make 
observations on anting, particularly in rare or otherwise inaccessible 
species. All types of information are needed, however, and I would 
encourage observers to publish their experiences. I would be most 
interested to receive any records of true anting (with ants) by passerines. 

Il 
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Records should be as full as possible and contain the following basic 
information : 
(1) name of bird(s), English and scientific ; 
(2) name of ant (if authoritatively identified) or a description or 
actual specimens ; 
(3) description of behaviour (a) initial response to the ants, 
(6) whether the bird picked up the ant in its bill and applied it to 
its plumage, (c) if so, to which plumage areas and in what posture ; 
(d) whether the bird did not pick up the ant but postured as if 
applying it or postured to allow the ants to crawl on to its plumage, 
(e) fate of the ant (i.e., eventually eaten or dropped). 
I would also appreciate notice of any overlooked references to anting 
in the avicultural literature, especially in Cage Birds and in the older 
volumes of the AvicuLTURAL MaGazine. Instances of anting may well 
be hidden away in general articles; for instance, I was browsing 
through some odd numbers of our magazine lately and came across 
an undoubted reference to anting by the Pekin Robin in an article by 
Butler (1913). 
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ON REARING A KOOKABURRA OR 
LAUGHING JACKASS (Dacelo gigas) 
ARTIFICIALLY IN THE BASLE ZOO 


By Dr. Hans WACKERNAGEL (Basle Zoological Gardens, Switzerland) 


Since 29th May, 1953, two Kookaburras have made their home 
with us in the Basle Zoo. The birds, which were from the outset 
assumed to represent a pair, occupy a roomy aviary inside the bird 
house with direct access to a flight cage out of doors, the latter being 
some twice the size of the former. Kookaburras are perfectly suited 
to our climate and our birds make full use of the outdoor cage in 
summer and winter alike. Sharing quarters with them are a Victoria 
Crowned Pigeon, a pair of Ringed Teal, a pair of Black-tailed Water- 
hens from Australia, a pair of Bleeding-heart Pigeons, and a pair of 
Red-vented Bulbuls. We give the Kookaburras a mixed feed that is 
fed to all the cage birds in the zoo, supplemented by freshly killed 
white mice. 

In a corner of the indoor aviary we fashioned, with the help of a 
few boards, a hollow some 20 cm. high and 30 cm. deep underneath 
a mound composed of peat and sand. The whole floor is otherwise 
covered with a 10 cm. deep layer of this peat and sand mixture. At 
the entrance the hollow measures some 20 cm. across and widens 
slightly towards the back. 

In 1959 our Kookaburras made their first breeding attempt. On 
26th April an egg lay in the hollow, but by the next day it had been 
broken. A further two broken eggs were found on 1st and 4th May 
respectively. There had not been any nesting material carried into 
the hollow, the floor of which, just as the aviary floor, consisted of 
peat and sand. 

The pair showed no further interest in the nesting place until 
April, 1960. On 29th of that month we observed the first egg, and 
on 2nd May there was a clutch comprising two eggs. This time the 
birds began to sit in earnest. Then, on 25th May, 1960, the keeper 
observed one of the parent birds flying up on to a branch in the 
aviary, carrying in its beak a newly hatched chick. Several times it 
struck its victim against the branch, after which it proceeded to 
devour it. In the light of this behaviour the second, still intact egg 
was removed without delay to an incubator. The young Kookaburra 
hatched early in the morning of 26th May. We were thus able to 
establish an incubation period of twenty-four to twenty-six days. For 
the first day we left the chick in our large motor incubator in a 
temperature of about 37°C. On the second day it was removed to 
a smaller incubator the temperature of which we first set at 30° C., 
reducing it later to 27° C. The young bird lay in a small cardboard 
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box lined with hay which was in turn covered with a paper hand- 
kerchief which could be changed as required. We kept the nest, 
together with its tiny occupant, slightly moist by spraying it lightly 
with water now and then. 

Naturally we were not unduly optimistic about raising this helpless 
nidicolous bird. We were well aware that similar attempts with birds 
of this type had seldom before met with success. But fortunately, 
from the beginning, the youngster gave every appearance of being 
normal and healthy. At first we fed it every half-hour with a two 
hour’s break at midday during the day, and once at night between 
10 and 12 o’clock. The food was offered with a pair of tweezers. As 
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On the third day, 28th May, 1960, when we began keeping check, our Kookaburra 

weighed 26 grams. It grew very rapidly and by the twenty-seventh day had 

attained a maximum weight of 320 grams. By the time he was ready to fly his weight 

had fallen to 225 grams. This so-called post-embryonic superweight is typical of 

nidicolous birds (Portmann, 1955) and is put down to a vigorous development of 
the intestine and liver during the most intensive period of growth. 


a rule the Kookaburra would eagerly snap at the food the moment 
it touched its beak. Sometimes, however, it needed encouraging, 
which involved opening its beak very carefully. During the first three 
days of its life we fed it on the entrails of white mice—heart, liver, 
kidney, stomach, and some ant eggs. Immediately before the food 
was given we dipped it in Ringer solution, containing a solution of 
pepsin and hydrochloric acid (ten drops to a dl.) to alleviate the 
digestive processes and to avoid a too heavy loss of fluid. In addition, 
it received one to two drops of our humming bird food with each feed, 
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On the thirteenth day the feathers were beginning to show. 
rhe next day the eyes opened. 
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On the nineteenth day the youngster might be taken for a hedgehog. It still has 
five days to wait before the feathers begin unfolding 
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The Kookaburra at forty-eight days old asserts its complete independen: \ 
conference on this day it flew through the whole bird house. It can als 
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and one drop of “ Protovit liquid” (Roche) daily. From the fourth 
day on we added to its diet haunches of mice, the bones of which had 
previously been crushed with a hammer, and crickets of our own 
breeding. As a result our young protégé every now and then disgorged 
pellets. These were seen to contain the remains of chitin and bones. 
The excrements were, in view of the diet, constantly fairly moist and 
consisted of white uric acid and a dark coloured solid matter. From 
the sixth day on we gave only hourly feeds and added to the meals 
tiny balls of our mixed feed for cage birds, and small pieces of fish. 
To our delight the small bird developed steadily without causing 
us any particular anxiety—our greatest concern was not to give it too 
much food at once. The accompanying photographs and weight table 
will show at a glance the various stages in its development. Our 
observations concerning its growth were found to agree with those 
made on another bird of the same species which had been raised by 
its parents in the Wassenaar Zoo. A detailed description of the 
development of this particular bird was published in this Journal by 
H. A. Gerrits (1958). The comparison shows that a perfectly natural 
development can be achieved under artificial conditions provided 
sufficient care is exercised. At first our Kookaburra was completely 
naked, his whole appearance being dominated by the huge belly with 
the intensively working digestive organs. The first pin-feathers began 
to show on the wings only on the ninth day. On the fourteenth day 
the eyelids gradually opened and powerful quills appeared. The 
feathers now began growing rapidly, and we could remove our young 
charge from the incubator to a small box lined with peat and hay, 
placed on an electrically-heated board. The bottom of the nest was 
kept at a temperature first of approximately 30°C. then later at 
approximately 25° C. On the twenty-fourth day the quills began to 
unfold. At length, although the eyes had been open for some time 
already, we observed a certain reaction to optical stimuli. When a 
hand was passed over the box the bird cowered down into the recesses 
of its nest, and on the thirtieth day we noticed it looking after the 
flies buzzing overhead. The lenses, however, were still clouded. Our 
Kookaburra had now become strong enough to do without the 
two late evening feeds. It received two drops of “ Protovit liquid ” 
(Roche) daily while the pepsin-hydrochloric acid solution was 
dispensed with. On the twenty-seventh day it had reached its 
maximum weight and its appetite fell off markedly. Hereafter we 
only fed it when it was hungry and begged for food. On the fortieth 
day the bird seemed ready to fly and it was put into a cage, where 
on the following day it took up its position on a branch. For the 
first time also its characteristic laugh could be heard. On the forty- 
eighth day it ate independently ; unabashed, it seized whole mice in 
its beak, striking them after the fashion of the parent birds against a 
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branch or on the ground before devouring them. On the forty-ninth 
day we introduced it to the Press, on which august occasion it 
suddenly lifted its wings and made an impressive flight all round the 
bird house. In eighty-two days it graduated to an outdoor cage. At 
first we put it there only during the daytime ; soon, however, it was 
left outside at night too, and finally it accepted it as its quarters 
throughout the whole winter. To-day it never fails to delight us with 
its excellent health and tame nature. 

There only remains to be said that the parents nested again in 
June, 1960, and laid two eggs. The young ones hatched on 15th July 
and were this time reared irreproachably by the parent birds. They 
left the nest on 18th and 2oth August at the ages of thirty-four and 
thirty-six days respectively. While they were rearing their young we 
gave the parent birds, in addition to their normal feed, mice cut up 
in four or five parts. Each of these parts was enriched with a drop of 
“ Protovit liquid ” (Roche). 
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NESTING OF THE SPLENDID PIGEON 
(Columba speciosa) 


By Proressor Cart NAETHER (Encino, California, U.S.A.) 


In December, of 1957, while still residing at my old home on 
Woodman Avenue in Sherman Oaks, I had occasion to import five 
specimens of the very handsome, large Splendid Pigeon, which the 
exporter called Scalloped-neck Pigeon. It is a forest dweller, mainly 
arboreal, and hails from South and Central America. After moving 
the pigeons to my new home in Encino in January of 1958, I let a 
fellow-fancier select what proved to be a true pair, placing the 
remaining three birds in a roomy pen by themselves. 

These beautiful, red-billed pigeons were very shy for many months, 
even though kept in a solidly-covered pen, where they were well- 
protected from the usual nocturnal marauders, such as owls, cats, 
opossums, and the like. During the day they were wont to perch high, 
descending to the floor of the pen only when in search of food and 
drink. All three pigeons were, and are to this day, amiable—there 
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has never been any fighting among them, which, to say the least, is 
noteworthy since almost all other species of pigeons, especially 
breeding pairs, will when nesting become aggressive—naturally so in 
defence of their breeding territories. 

During 1958, 1959, and 1960, the Splendid Pigeons made no attempt 
whatever at nesting. In point of fact, I did not know whether or not 
there was a true pair among the three, for I have never heard any 
cooing, nor have I seen any mating or nest-building activities. This 
despite the fact that I have had these newcomers under almost continual 
observation ever since I was so fortunate as to obtain them. Never in 
all my dove and pigeon-keeping experience, extending over more than 
thirty years, have wild, imported pigeons taken more than three years 
to “‘ let me know ” that they were capable of breeding. I thought all 
along that I had three hens, particularly since these pigeons were so 
very inactive in their behaviour, and also almost “ voiceless’. I might 
add here that the pair sold to a fellow-fancier has behaved similarly and 
has made no attempt at nesting thus far. 

Four weeks ago I was agreeably surprised to see one of the Splendid 
Pigeons sitting in a nest-box, five feet off the ground, which I had filled 
with dry grass-cuttings. Since incubation continued also during the 
night, I began to suspect that there might be a true pair among the 
three birds, for among pigeons it is the rule for the male to incubate 
from about 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., the hen taking over during the remaining 
time. Moreover, it is rare for a hen pigeon to incubate also during the 
day-time, even though such cases have occurred. Owing to the shyness 
of the Splendid Pigeons, I was very careful not to disturb them in any 
way or even to approach within three feet of their nest. When, after 
about twenty days, the nest was left permanently, I found two white 
eggs in it, the size of domestic pigeon eggs, both being infertile. Not 
having bred this species before, I do not know whether it lays only one 
egg at each setting or two eggs. If only one egg, then it may be that 
two hens laid in the nest, their first since importation in 1957! (Jean 
Delacour, who calls this magnificent pigeon the “ Fair Pigeon ” does 
not mention any egg-laying habit of this species in his informative 
** Wild Pigeons and Doves.’’) 

I should add that there is hardly any difference in the coloring of the 
three birds, one of them showing a somewhat richer maroon on the 
wings and a more greyish-white on the neck. As to size, all three pigeon 
are the same. 

Some weeks ago the pigeons sat again in the same nest—day and 
night. Six of seven days ago, two of them began to sit side by side 
in the nest—a fairly sure, though by no means conclusive, sign of their 
having hatched young. To-day {14th May, 1961) there was no pigeon 
on the nest ; so I examined it and to my surprise found a week-old 
squab in it, but dead. Covered with dark-blue fuzz, the squab, which 
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had a full crop, seemed strong and healthy. I am at a loss to know 
why it died. At any rate, the secret is finally out—I do have a true pair 
of Splendid Pigeons among my three birds, of which fact I am very 
glad, for to the best of my knowledge, there has been no nesting of 
Columba speciosa IN THIS COUNTRY ; and I should be grateful to any 
member of our Society for information of a previous successful nesting 
or raising of this splendid bird. In 1943, I was in possession of a single 
Splendid Pigeon, which happened to be part of an importation from 
Central America. Professor Gifford of Oakland, who was then a very 
active and ardent dove-breeder and who had never kept this species, 
asked me for it and got it. He was, however, unable to obtain a mate 
for this pigeon. 

Incidentally, since I found but one squab in the nest and nothing 
else, it may be assumed that the Splendid Pigeon, like many of the 
larger Columbidae, lays but one egg at a sitting. These pigeons are fond 
of whole corn (maize) and also of small squares of longhorn cheese. 
Mealworms do not seem to be to their liking. At this writing, the 
breeding season is still young ; it is quite likely, therefore, that there 
will be further attempts at nesting by these pigeons, some of which, 
I trust, may be successful. 


OBITUARY 


E. NN. T. V. 
2nd November, 1903, to 29th May, 1961 


Edward Nevill Tempest Vane, known throughout the avicultural 
world as “Ted”, was undoubtedly a very great authority on the 
keeping and breeding of psittacines. His interest in these birds was 
life-long and he must at one time or another have owned almost as 
many species as anyone within living memory. Since the last war he 
had built up a large and representative collection and the number of 
species bred annually testify to his skill in that direction. His favourite 
group was perhaps the Grass Parrakeets, but actually he had no 
particular favourites, anything parrot-like was of absorbing interest 
to him. Hybrids he did not much care about but the breeding of 
mutations greatly appealed to him and his success with lutino Nyasa 
Lovebirds and blue Ring-necked Parrakeets is well known to all 
interested in the production of colour varieties. He was awarded 
four of the Society’s medals for first breedings: Bauer’s Parrakeet, 
1938; Noble Macaw, 1949; Moustache Parrakeet, 1953; and 
Canary-winged Parrakeet, 1954. 
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A great advocate for the absolute necessity of building up and 
maintaining breeding stocks of the rarer parrakeets, he was ever 
helpful with advice as to how this could best be done. 

Vane was elected a member of the Society in 1937, served for two 
terms on the Council, and was one of the Society’s representatives on 
the Executive Committee of the National Council of Aviculture. He 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the British Aviculturists’ Club since 
its foundation in 1946, and rare indeed were the occasions that he 
failed to attend a meeting. He was also closely connected with the 
Foreign Bird League and had been President for the past ten years. 
His writings in the AvicuLTURAL Macazine, Foreign Birds, and Cage 
and Aviary Birds were numerous and on a wide variety of subjects, 
but, let it be said, he never rushed into print, and his articles were 
invariably informative or instructive. His Guide to Lovebirds and 
Parrotlets was published in 1959, and enjoyed an immediate popularity. 

The last years of his life were marred by illness and he was denied 
the pleasure of looking after his birds himself. It was essential that 
he should conserve his physical energy and in no way over-tire himself, 
so he decided to devote his time to writing a monograph of the great 
family of parrots. It was his intention to cover the near eight hundred 
forms illustrated by his own paintings, for early in his enforced 
inactivity he had discovered that he was possessed of considerable 
artistic ability. This monumental undertaking is about two-thirds 
finished and it is to be sincerely hoped that some way may be found 
to complete it so that it may eventually be published. It would 
indeed be tragic if so much research and skilful compilation were to 
be wasted. 

He was also a skilled photographer and had built up an extensive 
library of photographs of birds. 

In his passing British aviculture has lost a great and well-informed 
enthusiast and the Society and Club a staunch supporter. His many 
friends have suffered a loss which is too great adequately to express. 


A. A. P. 
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LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND 


There has been a long and interesting list of new arrivals of which 
four species have not previously been exhibited in Regent’s Park. 

These are the Lesser Flamingo (Phoeniconaias minor), the Montezuma 
Oropendola (Gymnostinops montezuma), the Rufous Laughing Thrush 
(Garrulax or Dryonastes poecilorhyncha berthemyi), and the Black-eared 
Wheatear (O¢enanthe hispanica hispanica). 

The Lesser Flamingo inhabits certain areas of Africa, Madagascar, 
and north-western India, sometimes living in vast flocks. In recent 
years much has been discovered and published about the life of this 
formerly little known bird. 

The Montezuma Oropendola inhabits forested parts of Central 
America, living in colonies. The nests, sometimes very many together, 
are suspended from the branches of trees. They are sleeve-like 
structures as much as 6 feet in length with an opening near the top. 

The Rufous Laughing Thrush is written of by La Touche (Birds of 
Eastern China) who says “‘ This beautiful bird has, so far, only been 
found in the higher mountains of North-West Fohkien (Fuhkien). 
It is a forest bird, and very little seems to be known of its habits. 
It has a very beautiful voice, and should be an extremely interesting 
aviary-bird’”’. It is now known also to live in Szechuan. There is 
another race in Formosa and one in northern Yunnan. 

The Black-eared Wheatear is one of those collected in Spain during 
1960 by Mr. M. D. England who hand-reared a nest of them. 

A Stripe-breasted Star-throated Humming Bird (Heliomaster 
squamosus) and three Ruby and Topaz (Ruby-crested) are among new 
additions to the Tropical House. Two Ostriches, a Bronze-tailed 
Peacock Pheasant (Polyplectron chalcurum), three Scintillating Copper 
Pheasants, six Auriculated or Violet-eared Doves, two Galapagos 
Doves, a Jobi Island Dove, and three Lemon Doves have also been 
received. I was interested to see this last species which Mr. Prestwich 
bred for the first time in this country, for Durrell and I brought one 
of the other species (Aplopelia simplex) from the Cameroons in 1948 
and this specimen lived in Capt. Clarence’s aviaries for some time. 
Mr. Spence has, I believe, some in his collection now. 

Two Hammerkops (Scopus umbretta), three North American Turkeys, 
a female Kori Bustard, and two Javan Parrakeets (Psittacula a. 
alexandri) are also noteworthy additions. Two Black-footed Penguins, 
a Gannet, two Cormorants, and three Turquoisine Parrakeets are 
among those bred in the Gardens. 


* * > 
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K. A. Norris reports that he has a young Niltava flying ; also that 
two female Red-winged Blackbirds mated to one male have nests of 
young in the same aviary. 

* * * 

Longevity. A Javan Rhinoceros Hornbill died in the New York 
Zoological Park, on 5th January, 1961. It had been in the collection 
since 11th January, 1937—just six days short of twenty-four years. 


* * * 


J. O. D’eath reports an interesting case of fertility in hybrid Pintail 
Ducks. A male Chilean mated with a Bahama x Red-billed hybrid 
female. A clutch of eight eggs proved 100 per cent fertile—all eight 
hatched but, unfortunately, none was reared. 


* * * 


The Bronze Medal of the Avicultural Society of South Australia has 
been awarded to I. Boaden, for the first breeding of the Purple-gaped 
Honey-eater Meliphaga cratitia, and to B. Thomas for the first breeding 
of the Spotted Crake Porzana fluminea. 


* + *” 


Dr. Heinz Heck, Catskill Game Farm, U.S.A., has bred the King 
Vulture. One young one was hatched on 11th May, 1960, after 
fifty-six days incubation. At the time of the report it was ten months 
old and doing well. Possibly it is the first to be bred in captivity. 


* * * 


On 11th March, 1961, the Addison Emery Verrill Medal was 
presented to Jean Delacour. This Medal is awarded annually by the 
Trustees of the Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale University, 
to individuals who have made outstanding contributions to the field 
of natural history. 

* * * 


The “ Darenth-Hulme ” collection has now been dispersed. The 
whole district is being developed to the limit and as this property is 
just about the last available site on the so-called “‘ northern perimeter ” 
it will presumably, in the not too distant future, be occupied by a 
large block of flats. 


* * * 


R. A. Finch, Sydney, has bred a very unusual Cockatoo hybrid— 
Leadbeater’s x Bare-eyed. Two young ones left the nest during the 
last week of November, 1960. They are described as being the size of 
the Corella parent, with golden colouring under the wings and tail, 
and having the characteristic Leadbeater’s colouring in the crest. 
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During 1957, 1958, and 1959, the female of a pair of Crowned 
Pigeons Goura cristata at the Berlin Zoo laid an egg at intervals of 
about three months. Only one incubation attempt was completely 
successful, in 1959. The young one, a female, was reared to full 
sexual maturity, laying its first egg when fifteen months old. 

There is a full breeding account by Georg and Elisabeth Johst, and 
a series of six photographs, in 7.f.0., 102, 1961, pp. 88-95. 

* * * 


Major V. Dilwyn Jones writes of his Salmon-crested Cockatoos : 
“ They laid again this year and all seemed to be going well, but last 
Sunday (4th June) when I ‘ peeped’ the two eggs which I had seen 
previously had both disappeared—as last year. I searched the bottom 
of the log and this time found a chick, dead, of course ; clearly it had 
hatched, but did not appear to have been fed. I am glad to say the 
Citron-crested have a healthy chick about three weeks old.” 

* * * 

According to the Annual Report of the Royal Zoological Society of Scotland 
1960 was not a good breeding year for the penguin colony: “ the 
reasons suspected being (a) lack of ungutted fish which reduced the 
vitamin content of the feeding, and (5) unsettling the resident birds 
by introducing the 1959 contingent of kings, gentoos, and maccaronis 
which had been undergoing a year’s acclimatisation in another 
enclosure. As the Society has been fortunate in again procuring 
ungutted fish, and as new and old birds are now happily united, the 
coming summer should bring a satisfactory number of chicks to the 
penguin enclosure.” 

The Night Heron colony continues to increase in numbers and it is 
estimated there are now approximately fifty descendants of the 
original six birds that escaped from an aviary in 1936. 

* * * 

About one hundred members and guests accepted the invitation of 
the Chairman and Council of the North of England Zoological Society 
to visit the Zoological Gardens, Chester, on 21st June, 1961. 

The Chairman of the Society, Mr. G. B. Groundsell, welcomed the 
visitors and presided at the lunch. Mr. D. H. S. Risdon thanked the 
Chairman and Council on behalf of our members. This is the fifth 
successive year that the Society has been invited to visit Chester Zoo 
and the warmest thanks of our members are due to the Director- 
Secretary, Mr. G. S. Mottershead, for making this very enjoyable 
annual event possible. The weather was perfect, the grounds were at 
their very best, the birds and animals were, of course, of ever-increasing 
interest (mention might perhaps be made of the latest arrivals, a pair 
of Malayan Tapirs), everything possible was done to make the visitors 
feel welcome. What more could one wish? Yes, we have been 
invited again for next year. A. A. P. 
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REVIEW 


INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG ORNITHOLOGISTS. BIRD 
BEHAVIOUR. By Derek Goopwin. Museum Press, Ltd. 
London, 1961. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


This second book in the series is a worthy successor to the introduc- 
tory volume Bird Biology, by J. D. Macdonald (reviewed in the 
Nov. /Dec. number 1959 of the Avicultural Magazine). 

Derek Goodwin has a wide and intimate knowledge of the day-to- 
day life of birds gained not only by long and careful study in the 
field, but also on birds he has himself kept in captivity and observations 
made in zoos and other collections. He presents the subject in a lucid 
and interesting manner and, as he himself writes in the preface, he 
has tried to write this book in plain English and to use such special 
terms (“‘ behaviour students’ jargon”’) only where really necessary. 
This will be greatly appreciated by those who—the reviewer admits 
to be one—become somewhat bewildered by the mass of newly coined 
terms which delight the hearts of so many who write on bird behaviour. 

The author not only provides a wealth of information but takes 
every opportunity to suggest how his readers may obtain additional 
facts, and the book is undoubtedly an invaluable guide to ornitho- 
logists, whether young or old, who wish to study bird behaviour. 

All through the book the author demonstrates that bird behaviour 
is ** instinctive ’’ and, in most cases, not even learnt, but there is a hint 
now and again that he thinks birds may have some perception of what 
they are doing—a view strongly supported by the reviewer. 

The author gives good counsel regarding appropriate human 
behaviour, particularly with regard to visiting colonies of nesting gulls 
and terns, and observing roosting birds at night. 

This is altogether a delightful book and one that should be bought 
by all aviculturists, who, alas, all too frequently miss the opportunity 
of observing the behaviour of their birds. 

P. B-S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INSECT FOOD 


With much interest I read the very helpful and practical article titled “ Insects and 
Food Mixtures for Insectivorous Birds”. I keep approximately fifty such birds, 
mainly small and more or less delicate ones. This article contains many splendid 
suggestions. 

One kind of live insect food which the authors do not mention and which I get for 
the asking, so to say, is the so-called Seedmoth, the scientific name of which I have 
been unable to locate. This insect breeds freely among the fallen seeds in two sections 
of my aviary in which I keep Gouldian and European finches. The moth is quite 
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small and dainty. In the early morning I catch half a hundred or more, taking them 
off walls and boards. At that time they are quite sluggish, thus easily caught. The 
temperature in and about the aviary has been rather cool, both daytime and night- 
time, yet these moths breed freely. I feed them to Titmice, Flycatchers, and Yuhinas 
every morning “ before breakfast”. The birds like these dainty delicacies very much. 
As seedmoths escape from the finch-section into the softbill-section, occupants of the 
latter of course help themselves freely to these welcome live morsels. 

Perhaps other members have had experience with these tiny moths and can give 
further relevant information concerning their breeding. 

Cari NAETHER. 

16759 Orseco Srreet, 

ENnc1no, 

CALIFORNIA, 


THE NATIONAL SHOW 


In his letter Mr. Murray suggests that the show cages for Canaries, Budgerigars, 
and foreign birds are quite in order and suitable for the exhibits. Fair enough, 
I quite agree. His objection is to the size and colour of British bird show cages and 
with this I disagree. 

A bird which is 4} to 5 inches in length must not be exhibited in a cage less than 
11 by 9 by 44 inches. This is the size of cage recommended for Siskins, Redpolls, and 
Goldfinches. The size of the cage for birds such as the Greenfinch and Bullfinch 
which are themselves approximately 6 inches in length, is 12 by 10 by 5 inches. 
Compare these with the budgerigar, 8 to 8} inches in length and whose cage measures 
14 by 12 by 6 inches. The Yorkshire Canary: length of bird approximately 6} or 
6} inches. Size of cage 9 by 6 by 13 inches high. Norwich Canary : 6 inches in length. 
Size of cage similar to that for Bullfinch. Small foreign waxbills : usually exhibited 
in pairs. Show cages similar to that of Redpoll. 

British and foreign softbills are exhibited in larger cages for reasons which 
Mr. Murray should well know. If he does not, I will be only too pleased to 
enlighten him. 

Your readers will be able to draw their own conclusions from the above. As for the 
colour of the interior of British show cages (Aspinalls jade green), this shows up the 
colour of Goldfinches, Bullfinches, Chaffinches, etc., but does not show the Greenfinch 
to advantage. On the other hand, the white interior of a Budgerigar show cage, 
does not do justice to the albino or white, and the white or light coloured foreign 
birds are not shown to advantage either. I submit that the exhibiting bird fanciers 
on the whole, whether interested in Budgerigars, Canaries, foreign, or British birds, 
do show their exhibits in clean and proper cages. As for the “ bad old days when 
shows were held in the back rooms of dubious public houses”, Mr. Murray is 
evidently one who attended, as he seems to know all about them. 

A. Greco. 
LINTONHOLME COTTAGE, 
BRACKENWELL LANE, 
Nortu Ricton, Husy, Nr. Leeps. 


HARDINESS OF CAIQUES 


I was most interested to read Mr. C. M. Payne’s article in the AvicuLTURAL 
Macazine (March-April) on the Caiques. 

I have a White-bellied Caique (Pionites leucogaster leucogaster) which I bought from 
Mrs. G. T. Clark of Bromsgrove in 1958. The bird was originally in our parrot 
house where it had heat, but since being kept in an aviary has heat neither summer 
nor winter and looks very fit and well. 

P. H. Maxwe tt. 
Tue Keerers Lopce Cueguers Corraces, 
WuipsnaDe, Nr. Dunstasie, Beps. 


The Editor does not accept responsibilty for opinions expressed in articles, notes, or correspondence. 














FAMOUS 
SINCE 
1823 


154/- 


HEALTH 
GRAINS “ GREENSTUFF ”’ 
dition Food (Condition Seed) 


141b. 20/- 3 oz. 1/ 
28 ib. 38/6 1 Ib. 7 
S56 lb. 75/- 34 Ib. 5 

1 cw. 140/- Ib. 30, 


- A dehydrated form of green 
6 food consisting of lettuce, 
6 spinach, carrot, etc., readily 
- taken by all birds. 

Packets |/— & 3/6, also sold 

in bulk. 

When sending o above Birdfoods please add for ve cost of postage : 

4 Ib. pkts. 6d. ib. pkes. 1 /-. 34 Ib. and 7 Ib. 2/- 28 Ib. and over 





MEALWORMS 


“ MARBA ” DUTCH BRED “SANTA GERMAN BRED” 
(small type) (large type) 
Whether you prefer the small Dutch mealworm or the larger German type, 
we can give you the finest service obtainable, with shipments arriving twice 

weekly. .Dispatch guaranteed same day as orders received. 


I oz. 2/9 2oz. 4/6 4 oz. 7/6 Boz. 12/6 tb. 22/6 
Also in original Boxes as imported Nett weight guaranteed 
2%. 4/- 34 Ib. 60/- 6) lb. £5 15s. Od. All Carriage Paid. 





MAGGOTS 


We sell only the best liver-fed maggots, specially recleaned and ready for 
immediate use for bird feeding. Packed in bran. No mess or smell. 


2 o7. 4 oz. 8 oz. 1 Ib. 
3/4 4/6 7/- 10/6 








Dried Flies (Chinese) ’ 
Silkworm pupae ((Whole) 
(Ground) 
Dried Mayfly iarvae (Whole) . 
» (Ground) 
Dried Dragonfly larvae . 
Dried Shrimp naar Medium, 0 or Coarse) . 
Ant Eggs 
Pure Dried . 
Dried Rowan Berries (Whole) 
(Crushed) ‘ " 

Pure Breadcrumbs (Fine, Medium, or Coarse), far superior 

biscuit meal ° 2 Ib. 3/- tie 5/6: “4 tb. 17/6 ; 28 Ib. 28/- 
** Egg-crumbs,”’ guaranteed to ‘consist of 90 y cent breadcrumbs and 

10 per cent pure egg A i 2 tb. 5/6; 4 1b. 10/6; 7 tb. 17/6 


ALL ABOVE PRICES ARE POST PAID 


E. W. COOMBS, LTD. 


255 Walderslade Road, Chatham, Kent 
Phone : Chatham 61068 Grams: Avicult, Chatham, Kent 
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When Visiting the 


COTSWOLDS 
AVICULTURISTS ARE WELCOME 





Set in the charm of an 
old English Garden at 
the lovely Village of 


KILLS ALL 
MITE & LICE 


—- INSTANTLY! 


the cages 


@ NON-POISONOUS 
@ NON-IRRITANT 
@ ECONOMICAL 


Catalogue 
on 


request 


WHELDON & WESLEY LTD. 
LYTTON LODGE, CODICOTE, 
Nr. HITCHIN, HERTS. 
Telephone : CopicoTe 370. 











FACTS!!! 


at the 


BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 
JANUARY, 1961 


MR. GUY DETRY 
for the third time in three attempts won the 
QUEEN ELISABETH’S TROPHY 


with his team of Exotic Birds 


ALL THREE TEAMS WERE SUPPLIED BY 
P. H. HASTINGS 


all the Birds in Mr. Detry’s collection are fed on 


STIMULITE FOODS 


for the best Birds and Finest Foods write: 


182 SULTAN ROAD, PORTSMOUTH 
PHONE 21582 











CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


; |, Raney, 15 Wroxham Gardens, London, N. 11. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


. Erswortn, 99 Alma Street, Footscray West, Victoria, Australia. Proposed 
A. A. Prestwich. 


etc Gu Gables,” Edwin Road, West Horsley, Leatherhead, Serrcy. 
Harps, Box 94, Kilmore, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
ee en, Box 37, Bearsville, New York, U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. 


ena P.O. Box 990, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. Proposed 
rt 


Dosis Ivriz, 308 Franklin Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. Proposed 
Miss K.. Bonner. 


J: Ai Feesean, st Lye Beaty West Bromwich, Staffs. Proposed by G. EB. 


Peanace ia ieee, 453 Grand Avenue, West Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A, Proposed by 


Jour M. MacKsxzie, 56 Providence Road, Morton, Penna., U.S.A. Proposed by 
A. A, Prestwich. 


nn soa 48 Coppice Avenue, Hkeston, Derbyshire, Proposed by Miss K.. 

Rome i Mu Mrizn, 176 West Wells Street, San Gabriel, Calif, U.S.A. Proposed 
Bonner. 

E. Nomoaann Ovesen, Janderup, Vestjyiland, Denmark. Proposed by A. A. 


Froth Avenue South, Seattle 8, Washington, U.S.A. 
N, W. Seanze, P.O. Box 17, Luanshys, N. Rhodesia. Proposed by A, Lambert. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The twenty-two Candidates for Election in the eee Sener of Oe 
AVICULTURAL Macazies were duly elected members Society. 


RE-ADMITTED 


Anprew Famaanns, “ Findings,” High Street, Cranbrook, Kent. 
M. M. Semxs, “ Tetherstones,” 55 Doddington Ridge, Wellingborough, Northants. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mrs. Muriex M. Avamsom, to P.O, Box 1064, Warner Robins, Georgia, U.S.A. 

C. Besr, to Rufford Lodge, Rufford, Newark, Notts, 

K. W. Dotron, “ Parklands.” Shoulton, Hallow, Nr. Worcester. 

L. Geonorson, to Housabister, 16 Leys Road, Cambr xige, 

G. pa Gorprren, to Postjesweg 289 vii, Anusterdam, Holland. 

G. E. Hasizr, to “ Daribee,” 86 Rowan Crescent, Oxbarn, Wolverhampton, 

Waroumo Lao, wo Flat C.2, Teimshateul Mansion, 7th Flvor; Nathan Road, 
Tsimshatsui, Kowloon, Hong 

J. W. Mipworrer, io Quince Cot, Letch Lane, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos. 











FACTS!!! 


at the 


BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 
JANUARY, 1961 


MR. GUY DETRY 
for the third time in three attempts won the 
QUEEN ELISABETH’S TROPHY 


with his team of Exotic Birds 


ALL THREE TEAMS WERE SUPPLIED BY 
P. H. HASTINGS 


all the Birds in Mr. Detry’s collection are fed on 


STIMULITE FOODS 


for the best Birds and Finest Foods write: 


182 SULTAN ROAD, PORTSMOUTH 
PHONE 21582 











CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
ae ay 212 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 16. Proposed by 
H. J. Bamzy, 15 Wroxham Gardens, London, N. 11. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
Epmunp B. Reewoere, 39 Alma Street, Footscray West, Victoria, Australia. Proposed 

by A. A. Prestwich. 
Basu. Eps, “ Little Gables,” Edwin Road, West Horsicy, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Proposed by J. L. Sears. 
Mrs. H. Harpm, Box 94, Kilmore, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
Mrs. Wins Hervey, Box 97, Bearsville, New York, U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. 


Miss 


Joun F. Herrions, 2192 Lincoln Avenue, Lawton, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwi 


aye Houmas P.O. Hox 990, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. Proposed 
Mrz Doas Isis, go8 Frain Stet Bloomfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 


Is A. Joweon, 32 Lyndhurst Road, West Bromwich, Staffs. Proposed by G. E. 
Whitmore. 


eo Kas, 453 Grand Avenue, West Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. Proposed by 
veritt 


Joun M. MacKunzre, 56 Providence Road, Morton, Penna., U.S.A. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 


a. 48 Coppice Avenue, Ukeston, Derbyshire. Proposed by Miss K. 


snares Mriier, 176 West Wells Street, San Gabriel, Calif, U.S.A, Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 


Se aan, een Tee Denmark. Proposed by A. A. 


Gzorce T. ‘Pamom, 8630-—98th Avenue South, Seattle 8, Washington, U.S.A. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 


N. W. Szarzz, P.O. Box 17, Luanshya, N. Rhodesia. Proposed by A. Lambert. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The twenty-two Candidates for Election in the mt F ag 1961, number of the 
AvicuLtTuRAL Macazine were duly elected members Society. 


RE-ADMITTED 


Anprew Famearns, “ Findings,” High Street, Cranbrook, Kent. 
M. M. Spnvxs, “ Tetherstones,” 55 Doddington Ridge, Wellingborough, Northants. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mrs. Murrer M. Apamson, to P.O. Box 1064, Warner Robins, Georgia, U.S.A. 
C. Best, to Rufford Lodge, Rufford, Newark, Notts. 


L. Gzorozson, to Housabister, 16 Leys Road, 
G. pe Gorperen, to Postjesweg 289 vii, Amsterdam, Holland. 
G. E. Haszzr, to “ Darlbee,” 86 Rowan Crescent, Oxbarn, Wolverhampton. 


Wercume Lao, to Flat C.2, Tsimshateui Mansion, 7th Floor, Nathan Road, 
Tsimshatsui, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 


Jj. W. Mipwrrrer, to Quince Cot, Letch Lane, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos. 





DONATIONS 
(Coloured Plate Fund) 


j. O. D’eath 
F. C. Astles 
T. Dineen . 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTEEMENTS 
i chonendi ddicei? sbehanienls -ideemurant sins Soon 
en oe fe ae ae ee ero Be fea Cee 
t Cuase Roan, Oaxwoon, N. Se npr me si oe at a os 
but the Council reserves the right to 


ce ge a ee 
Road, Calcutta 2, India. 

Will Twinspots for Red-faced Parrot Finches :—H. Pearl, 123 Queensway, 
Hatfield, Salis , Southern Rhodesia. 


Wanted. One pair Splendids, s96t 5 : Pennants, 1961 ; one good male or 
one pair lutino Ringnecks :—G. SBeech uh Rue du Fort-Louis, Dunkerque, 
France. 


prea kp ncmling at qaber op he ge oie wey lnm hg aamag 
All waterfowl in collections, both public and private, should carry them. 





